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This report contains the results of a li86 public 
opinion poii concerning public schools^ This annual survey, using a 
modified probability sample of the United States population, posed 
questions on the iEollowing topl^Si (1) the most important problame 
with which schools must deal; (2) drug use in schools; (3) grading of 
schools and their teachers; (4) grading schools on various success 
characteristics; (5) goals of education; (6) Federal, State and local 
government influence on education ; (7) financing schools and 
schooling; (8) attitudes about Acquired Imnune Deficiency Syndrome 
and schooling; (9) grade promotion and high school graduation 
reguireroents; (10) national testing; (11) time spent on homework; 
(12) teachers: testing, salaries, shortages; (13) age at which 
children should begin school; (14) the right to choose children's 
schools; (IS) attitudes toward private and parochial schools; and 
(16) support for a voucher system* Graphs, charts and other graphic 
displays accc^mpany this report. Some statistics are broken down into 
groups which reflect the educational level of the respondents. The 
research methods are siuimiarized and procedures are given for ordering 
the poll* (VH) 
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THE 18™ ANNUAL GALLUP POLL 

OF Me PUBLIC'S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^he annual Phi Delta j^ppa/3allup Pall of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Sohoola is a aontlnuing source of relta- 
' I ble information aQnoernirig trdn^ about ilgnlflcant school questions. For school offlolals; the poll is valuable 

I in at least two wa^ni: it alerts declsiph makai^ overall public reaction to a variety of school programs and policies, and It 
serves as a national benchmark against whioh loc^^^ 

: Local officials are welcome to u the PpK/Qallup suiveys. The questions are not copyrighted. Moreover, 

no limits are placed on the use of information contained beyond customaiv credit to the sou roe and ol^er- 

vance of, the canons of, accuracy ah 

; Phi Delta l^ppa'a Dlsiemlnatlon plyipionp ass Organization, Is prepared to help school districts and other 

agencies survey local populations oh edu^ Kf details about this service^ write or telephone Neville Robertson, 

director of the Center for the Disse^^^^ Delta toppap R O. Box 789, Bloomington, IN 47402. 

The phone number is 812/339-115a : - 

Ouesiions for. this year's polt were solicited from the 50 chief §Me school officers of the US., some 30 of whom responded. 
After their suggestions were summari^dp the following panel rated their value for the benefit ^the Qallup staff: Harold Black- 
burn, Commissioner of iducatioh,^K^ Orenson, Director, Public Information and Publications, State Department 
of Education^ Marylarid; Robert L. Brunelle, Commissioner of Education, New Hampshire; Herbert J. Grover, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Wlsponsin; Bril Honlgi Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oalifornia; Charles McPanlel, State Superinten- 
dent of Public lnstruction, Oeorgia; Alice McDonald, Superintendent of Public Instruction, l^ntuckyrlbm McNeal, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, West VIrglnlar and Margaret A. Smith, Secretary of Education, Pennsylvania. Myron Lleberman, now 
Professor of Education at the University of Pan nsyjvan^ 

— Stanley Elam, Coordinator 
Phi Delta Kappa Opinion Polls 



Most Important Probla^ 

For the first time in this survey's 18-year history, the U.S. 
public has Identified drug use by students as the most im- 
portent problem facing the public schools. More than half of 
our respondents mention either drugs (28%) or discipline 
(24%), which was rated most Important In 16 of the 17 prevl= 
ous polls, (in 1971 "lack of proper financial support'' was 
considered the most important problem j Our best-educated 
respondents — those wlth .college degrees — continue to 
perceive discipline rather than drugs as the schools' most 
important problem. The margin Is substantial, 30% to 18%. 
Other differences In perception by population groups are 
shown in the second chart below 

The question: 

What do you think are the biggeit problems with 

which the public schools In this community must 

deal? 

Pubtl§ Nenpublts 
Natlsnnt Nq Chtldran Sehoel Sehoot 
Totals Jn S^hsdl Farante Parants 
% % % W , 

Use of drugs 28 S3 27 

Lack of discipline 24 24 S3 28 

^ Lack of propar finanefal 

support 11 a 15 14 

Poor curriculum/poor 

standards 8 7 to 11 

Difficulty In getting 

good taachors 6 i 8 i 

Meral standards/dress 

code e S i 11 
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Parents' involvement In 
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Miscellaneous 
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Pivents Diidiigiush Between 
^Local Schools' and Schools 
Their Cfaildren Attend 

As reported in previous studies, parents tend to be more 



poiltlve.al»buf their children's tchpols than about the iMal ,! 
sahooli ai a group. Thus parenta may regard drugi and dis- ; 
cipline as problems In the loeal pybllG SOhooI^ but not In the - ^ 
school their oldest child ^endg. The difference favoring a 
ehlldVioHbdl lis leW versus S^^ for drugs and 15% versus r/ 
i3% fdr dlscipilni^. ; : " - ^, . / ■,.y:\^:-':f^ 

Prugs ar^ peroelv^ as a more serious problem by par- 
enta of high sohool children than by parents of elihientaiY^ > - 
sehoorchildreri^ Slmllarlyrp^ childrein. o ; 

art either/ average ° or below averag© academically ar© ; 
somewhat rnbre lltely than other ptronts to see df uga as x 
the most tmportarit problem fablng the public aohools. 

The question: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with 
which the school your oldest ehlld anends must 
deal? 



SGhoof Own 
Child Attends 



Looal 



Use of drugi - , 

Lack of ditolpline 

LjLOk of proper ftnanalal support 

S€boolWov@rorowdlng 
Poor ourriaulum/pHSQr standarde 
Parente' laoN of Intereit 
Teiohira' taqN of Intirest 
Moral atandards/die^ (Me 
Dlfflaul^ In getting good teachere 
Fuplls' laaN ofliiterestAruanoy 
Drinking/al^holism 
Lack of needed teaaherB 
Laok of respeot for tsashers/other 
etudents ' 
Rghtlng 

Farents* Involvement fn school 
aatlvftlei 
There are no problems 
Mls^llan^us 
Den't know 



16 
1i 
9 
9 
7 
4 
4 
4 
3 
S 
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3 
S 
24 
1i 



27 
15 
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B 
6 
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4 
24 
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(Figures add to more thin 100% because of rnultlpie answers.) 
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S^pbrt for AiidfOri^^^M^ 
In Local Scl ^ 



K:v Survey respbndthts w#f & asked td mte fiva maasuras for 
H^^vdMling with tha^drug prabW 1r looaf publloichools. 
^ I:? Nin© |n 1 0 Bup^n mandirtory ins^ryytlon in tha dangai^ of 
^S^dryg abusa^ r^ 

^i^education mboijt tK@ dangjiri csf drug ahould a ra^ 
Si quirad oouri^ini tha sohool aurriQUiurnr(a§ rapbrted in urli- 
filer :stud!aflu'\lIgKtH 

i:^^^aught using drugs^Seven ivii Wsuppoit bgHoq\ funds 
1: to treat ;drug usa^f and th^ s^iTta jjropo^lon muld permit 
S'ialiQoi: of rtclali; to search that 
K ^ drugs might ba oonoaafad in tham; By a aniaii majority ^-^f 
respondents even fav^r iiHn 

Support for eaah measure IsVv^rtually thar same for par^ 
^tjinta^ and nbripaf^ isHpbiohildraruv 
S;;paopie (urider 3^, whila they^^a^^ isa of 

11^ sohopl funds toitr^ are 
% aubstantlaJly lass lii^ly to aupport two €f tha ni0^ st^h^ent 
iP maasu res: locker searches arid urlfialysjsr^ Noh^rKSttsi are 
w somewhat more likely to favor lotikar aaiu:ehes m^mstman' 
<: tially mora llkaly to favor urinalysli than are whlt^p Mt thay 
f ' ara iasa likely to favor expulsion of drug ^u^ schooL 

Ooilega-^uoated and uppar^inoom^^ ara 
sornewhat more likely to favor use of school funds for treat- 
; ing drug usars than ara their laas-^duoated and lass flnan^ 
V oially wall^ff Qountarparts/ 

The questionr: 



This card lists various ways to ctaal with the 
problem of drugs In the p^ublio schools. As I read 
off each one of these plans^ would you tell me 
whether you would favor or oppose Its use In the 
publlo schoofs In your community? 



Rubllii Nenpubila 
Nattonil No Chlldreri Sahasf lahdol 
Tdtats ifiSahoai Fgntits Ranants 
9% 9fc 



Rtqufring Instrustton 
f6r all Mudents In 
tlw dingers of drug 

Favor 90 
Oppose t 
Don't kn&w 4 

Penntttlng sxputaldn 
of Btudente who are 
aaught uatng druga 
Iff ochodl bulldlnga 
£ iGhool 
gi aiid^. 
Favor 78 
Oppose 16 
; Don't know 8 

of eohool funds 
%Q provide sunset- 
Ing and traatmant for 
students who use 
drugs. 

Favor 6i 
Oppm 2B 
Don't know 6 



90 
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92 
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77 
16 
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68 
26 
8 



SI 
14 

i 



70 
6 



82 
17 
1 



83 
16 
1 



Natloral 
Totala 



No Ohildron 
In Sohoot 



Fuhl^ Honpubllo 
Sohool Sishoot 
Parents IParenta 



PerinMIng teachers or 
sshooj authortttes to 
eearoh lookem or 
perasrtal property If 
they suef^t drugSi 
wtthoyt obtaining a 
oourt4MuM searoh 
warrmnt. 

Favof 67 
^pose 28 
Don't know S 

Tasting student for 
" drug use 1^ 
yrinatyala^ 

Favor 49 
Oppose 44 
Don-t know 7 
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49 
44 
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67 

30 
3 



49 

43 
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?7 

11 



49 
48 
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Gra^ng the Public Schools 
And Hie^ T^chera 

The 1886 survey indleatf a thit the pubtid ichoals are par^ 
eelvad as favorably ma In 1 834 and 1 985, when they 
aehleved thair highait performanae gradai since 1976\ 
Poh^<ine peroent of Amerieahs rata tha publla iahaoii \q- 
aally (in ''this aorniTiunity*') as e^ ; 

Similarly; iS% ef the pyblla give the publio ichools, hm- 
mmlfyi either .an A or B the highast grade since this 
meaiyrement initiated in 1 981 . 

Taabhers receive an A or B from alrnost half of the public 
(4S^)T a figura statistically aqulvalent to last yaar's 49%, 
which represented the highest rating recorded since the 
meaauramant was inltiatad In 1981. 

Administrators are graded A or B by about four in 10 
memberB of the public (42%), a somewhat lower figure than 
last yaar's record 48% but higher than tha low point of 3ii% 
recorded at the baglhning of tha Eighties. 

Lf^t year, for the first time, and again this year, public 
school parents wera askad to grade the schools thair oldast 
child attendad, In addition to tha local schools. This yaar's 
findings, like last year's, reveal the sama phanomehon that 
arises In ankl^ing tha gradas awarded to fha schools na» 
tionally,^ as compared to the schools locally ^ that ISj^the 
closer tha contact, the mora favorable the perciaptlonvThus 
public school parents grade tha public schools In their own 
community substantially higher than tha public schools na- 
tionally, and they rate the public schools thaIr own children 
attend even higher than tha locarschools. In the current sur- 
vey, only 28% of parents give.the public schools, natlonalty, 
an A or B; nearly twicd as many (55%) give the local schools 
an A or B, and almost twMhlrds (65%) glva tha schools thaIr 
childi^n attand ona of the top two grades. 

The question: 

Students are often given the grades A,B,0,D, 
and FAIL to dendte the quality of their woric. Su^ 
pose the pyMd schools themselves, In this com^ 
munltyp Were graded In the same way. What grade 
would you give the publlo schools here — 
A,BADp or PAIL? 
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MO.OOO and over 
$30,000 ' $39,999 
igO.OOO ' $^,999 
$10,000 ' $19,999 
Undir $10,0M 
Reglen 
gast 
Mldw^ 
South 
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NatlQnal Ratings 

The public's rating of the sohools nationally has climbad 
steadily ainae the fl^t meaiurement in 1981, from 20% A 
or B, recorded at that time, to the high point of 28% regli* 
ter^d this year* 

The queitlon^ 

How about the publlo sohools in the nation as a 

whole? What grade would you gfve the pubflo 

eohools nationally ^ A,B,OsP, or FAIL? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 
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Grading Sehpql Oldest Child Attends 

Almost two-thirds of parenje (65%) give the ichool their 
oldest ehlld attends an A or B. Only 26% give the school a 



Ratings <Mven Ae I^cal Public Schoob 
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/gradd of C and 6% a P or Faiilng grade. If their ahild's aea^ 
demie performanoe Is above averagef almost three-quarteri 
■ ©f parenti (73%) grade thel^ school A or B. Even among 
parents of average or below^average students, nearly six In 
10 (69%) give their ehlldren's school one of tfisi two top 
grades* 
The question: 

Using the A,Bfi,D, FAIL aoale againt what grade 
would you give the sohool yaur oldest ohild 
attends? 

Don't 



Public sahodi 


A + B 


A 


B 


Q 


D 


FAIL 


Know 


Partnts 


H 










H 




TOTAL 


65 


28 


3^ 


28 
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3 



Respondents were asked to rate teaohem and adminis- 
trators on the same A-F scale as the schools. These ratings 
correspond roughly with school ratings. The summary table 
below provides overall percentages.'^ 



The school's principal should spend most of his or her 
time helping taachem Improve their teaching. 

O, School adminlitrators and teaaherB should have high 
expectations of students and demand high achievement/ 

D, General agreement should exist among administrators, 
teachers, and parent about school goals, 

E, Student progress toward school goals should be regu^ 
Sarly measured and reported. ^ 

Public ichool parents were asked to Judge how accurately 
each of the above statements desorlbei the school their old- 
est child attends: very accurately, fairly accurately, not very 
accurately, or not at all accurately. The findings are en- 
coui^lng to educators. About eight In 10 parents believe 
statenients A and E apply veiy accurately or fairly accurate- 
ly About seven in 10 believe the same about statements O 
and D. About half believe statement B applies very accurate^ 
ly or fairly accurately 

Ironically, though many public school parents perceive 
drugs and dlscipHne as major problems In the schools their 
children attendi the va^ majority (65%) feel that these 
schools are either "very" or "fairly" safe and orderly. ^ 

The question: 



H@w Amerlcins Oi^de 
A + B 



School U.S. 
Parents Public 



Hq Ohildren 
In School 



Public Schools 

Nationally 

Localiy (all sehoois in eommuntty) 
that olddst child atttnds 

Whart Qhlld recslvet 

iboy@^yiragi grades 

Public School Teachere 
In local sehoois 
In school oldest child attends 
Wnare ehlld receives 
Abova^avefage grades 

Public School Prinelpals 
and /^dminlttraton 

In local sohools 

in school ofdeit ehiid atttnds 

Where ehlld receives 

above^verage grides 



2B 

a§ 

6S 
73 

iO 
Si 

77 



ae 

83 



70 



23 
41 



46 



42 



2B 
36 



*Tq secure the eompltte Galiup report for 1 986, see directions on page 16. 




This card lists some of the oharacterlstlcs of. 
good schools. As I read off each Item by letter^ 
would you tell me how acouiately you feel It 
describes the school your oldest child attends ^ 
very accumtely, fairly accurately, not very ac- 
oyrately, or not at all accurately? 
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D. Staffj parents agree 














on sch^l goals 


70 


31 


39 


14 
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10 


S, Principal helps 














teacheiB 


54 


17 


37 


18 
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20 




Radng ^e Schools on 
Success Chiuracteristics 



Qood schools should have the following characteristics, 
according to a oonsensui of educational researchers. 
A. The sohoors environment ihould be safe and orderly. 



Analysis of the "very accurate" responses among vari- 
ous groups in the parent population generally reveals very 
little difference, biit there were some exceptions. Parents 
whose children are above average academically m% §ome^ 
what more likely to state that each of these statements veiv 
accurately deicribes their school than do those parents 
whose children are average or below average. Parents 
whoie oldest ohild is in elementaiy school are substantially 
more likely to say that the school Is safe tnd orderly than 
are those whose oldest child is In high schooL 




Tke Goals of Education 



Asked what trisy^ insider the chief rea 
want their children! to^it air to 
mention Job- and flnancs^^ mBBQm1\m.f6r emmp\B, 
a^ut onMhird cite Jab epportunl^^^ to get 

a btttdr^pi^lng J6b;^%^ia/ to^^^ 
and say to achiwe financial aecurl^. - ; 
V RalatlWly few Ameri^ for liW 

(23%)p t© acquire Imbwladg better citi- 

zen to learn how' to gat ajoh^ btheri (4%), or to 
eohtrlbute to a6clety^ 0*Vb)/^* ^ 

Furthermbr©, ;nonparenti reapcnd In virtually the same 
w^ as parents with chlldreh'ln the public schcola. 

The questionr ^ , ^ 

Pedpid have ;dltt#rent feasans why they Mnt 

their chlldb r n to get an education. What are the 

ahlef itiaeona that come to your mind? 









Pybllo 


NohpUbttl 




National 


No Children 


Saho^i 






Totals 


In Sohoal 


Parent 


^Parents 






% 
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Job oppanunitM 








1S 


better jeb 


34 


3S 


33 


Preparation far life/ 






2i 


33 


btntr life 


23 


22 


EdUDatisn is a nms- 










sityoflife 


12 


12 
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10 


More knowiddga 


1Q 


10 


10 


11 


FInanQlal security/e^ 










noniip stability 
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To g§t a batter^aying 
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To ba^me batter 










ditlzens 
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For a suc^^sful life 
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1 o laam how to get 
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along with paopla 
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For battar/aasier life 
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than parents 
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Speojalliad training 










profassion ' 
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Taaches person to 










thinlc/ieam/un' 










da^Mand 
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To ^ntrfbuta to soclaty 
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Personaj davalopment/ 
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salfH'ealiEatlon. 
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To ba^ma salf^suffl' 










olant (tndapanctenea) 
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To laam basic sidlls/ 










ftjndamarital liamlfig 










skills 
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To develop the ability 










fo daai wKh adult 










fesponslbllities 
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For heppy/happiar Ufa 
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Qreatas opportunities/ 










opans doors 
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To develop an undar^ 










. standing and appre^ 
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datJon for oufture 
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Helps kaap childran 
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out of trouble 
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Social status 
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Publla Nonpublte 

Natlpnal No Children Sohool Sohoot 

fotata In ^hoot ^aranto Parents 

% % % % 



TtS davstdp salf^ 

df^^nna 1 
To devsldp bwiP In^ 

dtyldyil v^tiis 1 
To devalop erIMit 

thinking skUli 1 
Misoallantous 2 
Don^t know 4 



*La^ than one^a^'of l%* 

(Figures iadd to mom than 100% beoausa of multiple answa^,) 




Influence bn^ Ft 



This survey reveals that there la substantial iupport (57% 
to 17%) for more irrflu@nc#.on, public schools from local 
school boards, moderiMi support (45% to 32%) for nriore In- 
fluence oh the part of the state governments, and strong op^ 
position to more fodeBBi influence on the way the public 
schools are run. The curfent M opposition to mqr# faderal 
Influehce (53% to iS%) is virtually the same as that record- 
ed when the question wM la^ asked tn 1982, after the Rea^ 
gan ^ministration tooRbfflca ^ 

l^rents and nonpatents have similar attitudes on these 
matters, rtren^, however, ahs even more likely than nonpar- 
ents to oppose! increased fedeiml InfluenGe. At the same 
time, they are somewhat more likely Jhan noriparents to fa- 
vor both Incre^ad Infiuence by local school boards and by 
the state government . 

Various population groups rather consistently support in^ 
creased Influence for local school boards, but some differ- 
ences emerge on the question of increased control by state 
and federal ^vernment* Vbunger people and nonwhltes arf 
more likely than othera to tavor it. On the other hand, better- 
educated and higher-Income segment of the population are 
more likely to favor less influence on the part of either the 
state governments or the federal govemment than are their 
less well-educated and less well-off counterpart. . 

The question on federal Influencer 

Thinking aboiit the future, would you iii^ the fedN 

eial g^rnment in Waihlngton to hm mom lrf« 

f |yence« or less Jnliuence^ In determining the 

educational program of the iocai public, schools? 



NATtONAl. TOTAl^ 



1SS§ 



lii2 



Mora influance 
Le^ tnfluonoa 
Same a§ now 
Don*t know 



53 

1g 

9 



10 
8 



The question on state Influencf 



EKLC 



8 



How about the state government? Would you 
like the state governmetit to have more Influencdi 
or less liifluenaep In determining the edyoatlonal 
program of the looal publle sehools? 









Publle 


Non^bllo 




National 


Nocmidran 


School 


Sohoo} 




Totals 


tn School 


l^rants 


Parents 




H 


H 




% 


Mart influtn^ 


4i 


4« 


4B 


3§ 


Li@s Infiuonce 


3i 


m 


30 


m 


Sanit as now 


16 


IS . 


IS 


20 


Don't know 


7 


s 


4 


7 



The question on local Influeneei 

How about the loaal sehool board? Would you 
like the looal sohool board to have more Inflyenoep 
or less Inf luenoe. In determining the eduoatlonal 
program of the loeal publlo sohoola? 





National 


No Ohildrsn 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parsfits 


Parants 






H 


H 
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Mora infiusnct 


57 


iS 


§1 


Si 


Less InfliitnDO 


17 


17 


1i 


ia 


Samo as now 


17 


1i 


1i 


19 


Don't know 


9 


11 


5 


7 




Vm^i^Qmig'tim Schools 



This aun/ey reveals that 33% of AmerlQans iBBl that; the 
best way to flnanoe the publio sahools Is by means off state 
Wms. Howeveri almost as many prefer fadami taxes or local 
property taxes (24% In both 

It is Instructive to ralate what the pyblla feels is the best 
source, of funding for eduaation -^ federal, state, or looal tax^ 
es — ^ to its vlevm on which of the, th^e divisions of govern- 
ment should have more Influence on 'education poH^. While 
the public disapproves of IncrBas^ influence on the part of 
the federal governmeht by a subMntlal margin, It Is by no 
means opposed to accepting federal tiuc money 

The mild public prtferencelter Aat^ sup^rte the 
revolution in school funding that ^gan in the Seventies, To- 
day, state sources generally yield more money for public 
schools than do local toeing unltS;, though there are great 

variations among the statesr^^^^^^^^^^^ ^/ ^ 
VPeapIte the public's professed de better schools, 
.resistance to inoreasM local taxes for improving public edu- 
^cation persist^i only about pne-thlrd ^37%) of Americans 
'would be willing to pay more should local school 

authorities say they are need^. This Is roughly she. same 
'percentage as rsported in these survey over the pam 15 
iyears.- . ;V \ . . ^ ^ \ ' • 



Resistance to Increased taxes also iurfaces when Ameri- 
cans are asked speelHcally whether they would favor or op- 
pose increased property taxes or federal Income taxes to Im- 
prove public educatlonV Only one-third would be wlllInQ to 
pay more property taxes, and only one-feurth would in- 
crease income t^es. In fact, a^ answeiB to our last finance 
question show^ the only support for Increases comes for tax- 
es oh alcohol and clf ^^C'ettea and an increas percentage 
of the take from stjite lotteries, now held In 23^ states. * 

The question preferred way^ of financing schcols; 

Therii Is alvra^ a lotof dIsauMlon ate 
way to finance the public sohobls. Which do you 
think Is the be^ way to finance the publla schdolsi 
by means of lo^l property taxes, ^ state taxes, 
or taxes from the federal gi^ernment In Wash* 
Ington? ■ 

Fublte Nonpublla 





Natlenal 
Totals 
H 


No Children 
In Soliool 
H 


Sahaol 
Parants 


' Seheoi 
Parenta 
H 


Looal propfity taxes 


24 
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2a 


36 


State taxes 


33 


34 


31 


Tftxes from federal 










^vemment . 


24 




28 
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Obn't know 


19 


ii 




20 



The questions on knowledge of actual sources of public 
school support: . 

Now, where do you think most of the funds to fh 
nance the public schools come from: from local 
property taxes, from state taxes, or from the feder^ 
al government In Washington? And what cio you 
think is the second largest souroe? 



National 
Totals 
% 



No Children 
In Sehoot 



Publle Nonpublio 
School ' Sehool 
Parenta Paranta 



v \ 

\\ \\ \\ \ 




Local property taxes 45 19 

State taxes 30 4i 
Twes from federal 

govemmint 11 

Don't know 14 17 



44 19 
30 43 



44 19 
31 39 



46 23 
30 34 



10 ED 14 iS 4 1i 

11 18 11 18 14 24 



The question on voting to raise taxes for school support: 

Suppose the local public schools said they 
needed much more money. As you feel at this 
tlmSj would you vote to ralsa taxes for this pur« 
pose, or would you vote against raising taxes for 
this purpose? 



, Fiiblls Ndnpublle 



For raise In taxes 
Against raise In taxes 
No opinion 



Nitlenal 


No ahlldran 


Sohc^i 


Sehool 


Totals 


In Sohool ' 


Parsntft 


Parenta 
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% 
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37 


34 


4i 


3S 


12 


S4 


46 


51 


11 


12 
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11 



Finanalal lupport of the Publlo Sohools 



Favor Railing 
Taxea 



OpposM te 
Raising Tax^ 



Don't Know 
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37 


S2 


11 


38 


B2 


10 


41 


47 


12 


39 


i2 
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30 


60 


10 


36 


S€ 
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40 


B2 
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37 


i6 
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4S 


49 
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1i§€ iun/ey 
198i survey 
1ii4 survey 
1983 survey 
1i81 survey 
197i survey 
1971 survey 
1970 survey 
1969 survey 



The question on preferred type of tax for sehool support: 

Many states have recantly passail sehool Im* 
provement legislation that reciulres additional 
fInanQial sxpenditures. If your stMii needed tp 
raise more money for the publla sohoolSt weuld 
you vote for or against the following proposals? 



Natlena! 
Totilt 



NO ahlldren 
In Sohool 
H 



Publlo Nonpubllo 
Sohool Sohool 
Psranta Parents 



tnoreaaeci alQohollo 
Average taxaa? 
Favor 7i 
Oppose 18 
Don't know 3 

Inoreastng the per- 
centage of state lottery 
fiipney that goes to 
sypport publto sohools 
In thoaa states with a 
state lottery? 

Favor 78 
Oppose 10 
Don't know 12 

Inoreased olgarette and 
tobaooo taxes? 

Favof 74 
. Oppose 22 

Don't know 4 

Inors ised local property 
taxes? 

Fnver 33 
Oppose 60 
Don't know 7 

Inoreased gasoline 
. taxes? 

Favor 28 
Oppose 67 
Don't know a 

Increased Income 
taxes? 

Favor 27 
Oppose - 66 

Don't know 7 



78 
18 
4 



82 
17 
1 



79 
20 
1 



77 
9 
14 



74 

21 

i 



31 
§1 
8 



28 

67 
5 



28 
87 
8 



81 
12 
7 



74 
2a 
1 



39 
58 
S 



m 
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3 



31 
65 
4 



69 
22 
9 



7i 
20 
1 



31 

63 
6 



70 

1 



26 
86 
6 



Attlttides About MDS 

TwD^thlrds of the public would pdrmlt thejr children to at* 
tend school with a student who has Alpa parhaps surprls- 
inglyp the late^ Gallup survey not only found an extraor^ 
dinarlly high level of public awareness of the dlseiie (98%) 
but a very small proportion (6%) of the public who mlataken- 
ly believe that a per^n can contract AIDS merely by being 
In a publle place with iomeone who has it. 

The findings for this question only are based on telephone 
intervlev^ with 1^04 adultSi age 18 and older, conducted In 
scientifically selected localities apross the^ U\S/ during the 
period of 7-10 March 198E 

Only one-slicth (17%) of those who would nor allow their 
ohUdren to attend classes with an AIDS vlctlrri believe that 
the dlse^e can be transmitted by casual social contaat, 
while 59% of this group voice the opposite opinion and 24% . 
are undecided. 

Aithough substantial majorities In all key population 
groups believe correi^ly that AIDS cannot be^ntracted by 
casuar bontactt this feeling is somewhat less prevalent ^ 
and unceittlnty is more prwalent ^ among older, less-well- 
educated, and less-affluent people. Similarly, piersons from 
these groups (which are highly Interrelata'd) are less likely 
than their counterparts to say that they would permit their 
children to attend classes with a child who has AIDS. 

This question was asked fimtr "Have you heard or read 
about the disease called AIDS ^ Acquired Immune Defi- 
ciency Syndrom^" those who answered yes — an over- 
whelming 98% the public were then asked the Allow- 
ing questions. 

The first questions 



Do ^u belleva a person can get AIDS by being 
In a crowded place with aomeone who has It? 



ttaual Transmission of AIDS 
(Based on aware group) 

Can le Tranamlttecl Oannot Be Not Sure 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Sex 

Men 

Women 
Raoe 

White 

Non white 
Age 

1 8 ' 29 ^ars 

30 ^ 48 years 

50 and over 
iduoallon 

Oollege gfmduatos 

College inoomplete 

High school graduates 

High school inQomplete 
Region 

last 

Midwest 

South 

Wiit 



7 
4 

5 
10 

a 

5 
5 

2 

S 

5 
11 

S 
@ 
6 

e 



81 

79 
83 

82 
79 

86 
86 
73 

91 
87 
82 

82 

86 
81 
77 
83 



13 

14 
13 

13 
11 

6 
9 

22 

7 

a 

13 
27 

11 
13 
17 
11 



The seeorid quettiont 



The first questions 



A 14^yeaMlcl Indiana boy who oontraated AIDS 
through a iKihtamlnated blood tran&fuslon was 
banned from attendlng/sohool alassea. Afttr a 
county medlpa^iiioff laar f ni that he poaed no 
health thi^at 0 hla 'Qla^n^ ha went baak to 
SQhool, but tha.paranta of almost half of the atu» 
dents at hia sahMl kept their ahlfdren horned 

If you had ahlldreh of this age, would you permit 
them to attend alaasea with a child who had AIDS, 
Qf not? 

Fsiinlt Ohlld te Mend Sahast 
With AIDS Victim? 
(eased on aware grsup) 





Yes 


No 


Not Sure 






% 
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NATIONAL TOTALS 


e? 


24 
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Sex 








Men 


ee 


27 


7 


Wom©n 


i7 


22 


11 


Race 








White 


67 


24 


9 


Nonwhits 


64 


27 


9 


Age 








13-29 years 


&4 


29 


7 


30 ' 49 years 


69 


2i 


§ 


56 and over 


6S 


m 


n 


iducatlon 








Coliege graduates' 


72 


13 


9 


College incomplete 


63 


23 


9 


High school graduates 


as 


m 


9 


High school inMmplete 


S7 


35 


8 


Region 








East 


64 


27 


9 


Midwest 


Si 


20 


11 


South 


63 


27 


10 


West 


72 


22 


e 




Support for Stncter Gimde Promotion/ 
High School Graduation Requiremente 



To aseertaln how the public feels about toughening re- 
qylrements for grade promotion and for high sohool gradua- 
tion, as has been reaommended in national eduoation 
raportSp respondents were' asked a aeries of questions. 
Those Who supportad strioter graduation requirements were 
asked whether they would do so Ifjt meant that substantially 
fewer students would graduate. Finally, respondents w@re 
asked which of three proppsals they preferred for dealing 
with those students who could not meet graduation tb- 
quirements. ; 

The survey reveals that Amerioans strongly favor strioter 
requirements for both grade promotion and high school 
graduation, and by virtually Ideritical margins: 72% to 6% 
and 700/0 to 5%. These findings oorreapond aloseiy with the 
publie'i support for testing to determine both grade promo- 
tion and high sehool graduationi as revealed In earlier sur^ 
veys in this series. 



In your opinion, should promotion from grade 
grade In the publlo sohools be made more strict 
than It Is now or less strict? 



Fubilo Nonpubllo 
National No Children Sehool Sohool >. 
Totels In lohool Parenta Parents 
H H H % 



Moresiflct 72 72 70 73 

Less striet 6 i 7 6 

Same as now IS 1S 20 IS 

Don't know 6 8 3 S 



The second question: 

In your opinions should the requirements for 
graduation from the public high schools be made 
more strict than they are now or less strict? 









Publlo 


Nonpublic 




National 


No Children 


Sohool 


Sohool 




Totals 


In Sehool 


Parents 


Parents 








% 




More strlot 


70 


71 


68 


75 


Less strlot 


i 


i 


7 




Same as now 


19 


17 


23 


20 


Don't know 


6 


7 


k 





'Less than one^half of 1%. 



The third question: 

Would you favor stricter requirements for high 
school graduation even If It meant that significant- 
ly fewer students would graduate than Is now the 

dase? 




'IdeologiQetHy, I gu&Ms you could Boy Vm a hypocrltB. '* 



Publlf; ^onpublle 



Yes 
He ' 
Don't knew 



NallonftI 


NoOhltdran 


School 


School 


Totals 


In SetiooS 




Parenta 


fb 


H 






SB 






77 


ii 






1S 


9 




6 


i 



- arbups mdst in favor W itrlGter standards for graduation 
are the Golltga-eduoattd, thosi . In th©: hlghest-lnooma 
households 0 rasidents of tha na- 

tion's largest cities (1-©.. 1 million or more). 

Among groups In tha parent ^pulatlonr tt Is tho epilege- 
aduc^ttd and those Wibsi ehlldren are above average aea- 
demibally who Wa most suppoilive of stricter requirements. 

The final fluastlQn 

This eaM iis^ seviirai ways to deal with those 
students who do not maet the mqulremants for 
public high school giMuatlon. Which one of these 
plans would you prefer? 



National 
totala 



No Chlldrer^ 
In School 



PiftbWn Nonpuhllo 
Sah^ol School 
ParenUi Parente 
% 9% 



Havt tha high schoeli set 
up a remedial pregram 
for helping stydOnU who 

\ Inltiallif falltd to meet 
the requirements fbr 
high sehool graduation 
to satiffy theie require 
ments. This program 

; would be supported by 



4i 



44 



4S 



i3 



Have hlg^ schoels set up 
a remedial program for- 
hetplng those studf nts 

/who initially filled to 
meet the requirements . 
for high ^hool gradua- 
tion to satisfy th^e ' 
requirements. Students 
would be charged tuition 
to enter this pregram. 

Have the high spools 
award mere than one 
kind of dlpioma so tha! 
If a student eaniiot 
meet the requirements 
for a standard diploma, 
he or she would still be 
awarded a lesser ^ 
diploma. 

Don^t know 



27 



27 



30 



13 



19 
S 



19 
10 



19 

a 



16 

a 



Two of tha propoiats above Involve ramadial programs to 
help falilng studants to meat graduation requlramants: one 
supported bV taxes and tha other paid for by studant tuition. 
The third proposal calls for awardirig a different diploma to 
those who, do, hot meet the requiramenti of the standard 
'.diplomat. •-.■^^\:;-':';'-'Vi'./ "'--^^ ^'V^,^^' ;^ '- v,--. : 
: Note that almost Jhraa-quart^ (72%) 
would opt for oni of the two remedial programs* Support for 
the free* t^-sup^rtad proposal 1^ prefarr by a margin of 
almo^ a-1 (4i% to irw) ©Ver tht tuition proposaU Only one 
? In nve/howev@f(1i^^i would bhe^^ whiah 
would award a lesser degree to those who oould not meet 
the requirements for the standard d^^ 




Attitudes toward the three preposals are virtually the 
same among parents of publio sohOQi ohildreri and nonpar- 
ents, as well as antong the vmrlous groups In the total na- 
tional populatiori.. :/ i V 




Support Jot 5^ 

Not only have Amerlwns cohsiitant^ 
tasting for grada promotloh and high sehool graduatlorii but 
thay oontlhUe^yeMhelmiriglyrtb support the oonpept na-v 
tlonal tests to permit comparisons of the parfotinahce of stu* 
dente in various oommunities/ ^ V i ■ - 

in the euriBnt survey almost eight In 10 memba^ of the 
publle tevor the eonqej^^^^ tastingir roughly ^th©; 

same l^al of support found in three previous surveyii Coriv 
dudt^ o^r a ii^ar period, Ihtarestlngt^ parerits are Just 
m likely to fa\dr national testing of student performanQe as 
are nonparen^, 

Support ter national tasting approaohes eight in 10 in vir- 
tually every population segment of thf national population, ; 
with the single ; e^aaptlon of those parBons In hbu^holdii 
with annual Indomes of less than $10,000, where ' thr 
cantaga in fa^orof tasting fells belbw seven ]h^}Q:(^^m 

The^ question: ^ ^ , , ! ' ' . ^ 

\Afouid ^11 like io see the students In tKis fooM ; W 
sohools given national tests so that their aduaii- 
tlonal aohlmment oould be obmpared with stu- 
danti^ In other oommunities? V 

Pybllo Nonpubllo;. 
National NaOhlldreiv Sahool SgHooI 
Totals In Sohmsi Fareiita Parents 
H H % 



Yea 
No 

Don't i^now 



77 
16 

7 



7B 
1i 
S 



7B 
19 

3 



Si 
17 
1 



NATIONAL TOTALS 



Ves 
No 

No opinion 



19B6 


1iS3 


1971 


1970 


41 




. % 




77 


75 


70 


75 


1i 


17 




1© 


7 


8 


9 


i 



Tmae Spent Helping on Homework 

Survey respondents were asked to Indiaate about how 
many hours (if any) thay spent helping their oldest child with 
his^or her homewrk per week during the sahdol yean Re- 
sponses reveal some Inoonslstencles between professed at- 
titudes and actual bah^lor;^^^.^^^" - ^ V ' i 

Bar two decades, the public h^ held the belief that chll- 
dran, In elementary sahool and In high school, do not work 
hard enough* They have felt that schoolehildrari particu- 
larly high school studente — shoul4 be given mom home- 



work. Moreover, tho great majority of parente say they re- 
quire thsir children to spend time on homework on school 
nights. 

On the other hand, judging by the number of hours that 
parents claim to help their children with homemrk during an 
average achool week, parents seem less helpful than they 
might ba Fully one-third of parents say they do not spend 
a^time assisting their children with homework and on aver- 
age spend only about hours per vi^e^. This compares' 
somewhat unfavorably with the VA houi^ per they re- 
quire their children to spend on homework. 

The question: 

During tho sohool year, on average^ about how 
many houri a week do you heip your oldest child 
with hit or her homework? 



college schoianhlpi for those who agree to become 
teachers In shortage areas. Only two in 10 respondents, 
however, favor relaxing teacher education and certification 
standards as a means of attracting teachers in these areas. 
The teacher competency testing question: 



In your opinion, should experienced teacheri bo 
periodically required to pass a stutewlde basic 
competency test In their sub]ect a^a or areas or 
not? 



Public Nonpublic 
National No Ohlldren School Sahool 
Totals In Sohool Parents Parents 
% % % H 



Fubllo Sehoot Parente 



, None 34 

' Up to 1 hour 13 

1 = IjSi hours 17 

i » Ir^i houn 10 

3 - 3;S9 hours 7 

4 « 4iB9 houm § 
i ^ hours 4 
6 houn or more 5 
Undeslgnatfd 5 



TeachetBt Trntingj S^dudes^ Shortages 

Pressing Issues involving teaehei^ were investigated In 
the current survey: the public's attitudes toward teacher 
competeney tests, attitudes toward teacher salary levelS; 
and views on strategies for attracting teachers in shortage 
areas such as math, science, and technical and vocational 
subjects, 

^ shown in three previous education surve^i there is 
overwhelming I across-the-board support for teacher com- 
petency testing. In the current survey, more than eight 
Americans In 10 favor such tests (85%), almost the identical 
percentage supporting the idea (n 1979. 

Interestingly, the level of support for competency testa Is 
virtually the same as that for tests to pi^ve teachai^'. knowl- 
edge b&fom they are awarded a teaching certificate, as 
reported In the annual education sun/e>^ in 1979 and again 
in 1981. 

The public still feels that teacher salaries are too low, an 
attitude revealed on numerous past survey. In the current 
survey^ 49% of the respondents favor a teacher lalaiy figure 
higher than the salary they think teachers actually receive. 
In contrast, only 14% feel that teachefs should reoelve lem 
than they are thought to make. Specif Ically, the public thinly 
that beginning teachers, on averagep.reaelve $16^00 (which 
is close to the actual national average)» but think they era- 
serve to make almost $5,000 more, or ii1,00a , 

On the subject of more pay for teaohers^ in such shortage 
areas as math and scianoe, the public continues to be 
roughly divided on the Idea, 48% for to 44% against. This 
virtually matches the proportion of support found In 1984 but 
shows some decline In approval since a 1981 survey. There 
is strong support (83%) in favor of increasing the number of 



Yei, they Shoyld G§ 84 B7 B7 

No 11 11 11 13 

Don't know 4 S 2 • 



'Lass than ono^half of 1%. 



The questions on teacher salaries: 

i hli card Hats various Income categories. What 
do you think the annual aaiaiy ahould be for a be^ 
ginning publla school teacher In this eommynlty 
with a bachelor's degree and teaching oertif loate? 

Now, what do you think the salary actually la In 
this eommunlty for a beginning teacher with a 
bachelor's degree and teaching certificate? 



What People Think What Paopla Think 
Inning Teacheri Beginning Teaohers 
Should Be Paid , Are Aotuafly Paid 



Salary Oategorlea 


% 


% 


Less than f 10,000 


3 


3 


$10. WO - $11,999 


4 


? 


$11,000 < $13,999 




ia 


§14,000 -$le,999 


13 


15 


$ie.WO »'i1 7.999 


12 


16 


$1S,0P0- $19,999 


16 


11 


§20.000 - §24.999 


19 


6 


Sii.OOO -- $29,999 


3 


3 


§30,000 and over 


e 


a 


Don't knew 


13 


25 


Average. salary deee^ed: §21,300 






Median eala^ deserved^ $19J0Q 







The ehart below treats these data in another way: 

Publle Nonpubllo 

National No Ohlldran School School 

Totals fn Sohdol Paranta Paranta 
% % ^ *% 



Dasa^a highec aala^ 










than perceived as 










being paid 


49 


47 


as 


ii 


Deserve lower sala^ 










than perceived as 










being paid , , 


14 


14 


15 


8 


Deae^e same salary 










as perceived 


10 


9 


10 


13 


Don't know _ 


27 


30 


20 


23 



Population groups most likely to feel that teache!^ are un- 
derpiid are cdllege graduates, those In the highest inGome 
category, younger people, and those living in the center 
cities. For example, among persons In th© over-$4U,000 an- 
nual income category, 69% feel that teachere are underpaid 
compared to only 9^ who say the opposite. Comparrtie 
figures for coliege graduates are 67% to 7%; for penons 
under SD. 58% to 16%- and for those living in the center 
cities, 57% to 14%. 

There is one important regional differences 44% of west- 
ern respondents think beginning teachers should be paid 
$20 000 or more* The comparable figure for the last is 
29%. for the Midwest 31%, and for the South 31%, 

The first question on teacher shortages: 

Today there Is a shortage ©f teachers In science, 
math, technical subjects, and voMtlonal sub|ects. 
If your local schools needed teachers In these sub- 
JectSj would you favor or oppose paying them 
higher wages than teachers of other sublects? 



Favor 
Oppose 
Don't know 



NatfonBl 
Totals 


No Children 
In Sehool 


Public 
School 
Parents 


Nonpublic 
School 
Psrents 

% 


48 


48 


48 


54 


44 


43 


47 


43 


8 


9 


S 


3 



NATIONAL TOTALS 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 



1986 


1984 


1181 


% 


% 


% 


48 


43 


SO 


44 


43 


35 


a 


9 


15 



The question on strategies for relieving shortages: 

If your local schools needed teachei^ In sciences 
mathj technical subjects, and vocatidnat subjects, 
would you favor or oppose these proposals? 



NatloMl 
Totals 
4% 



No Chtldren 
In School 



Public Nonpublic 
School Sahsot 
Pai^nts Farents 



EKLC 



Increasing the nuniber of 
scholarships to coilige 
studenti who agree to 
enter teacher training 
programs in these 
subjects? 
Fa^r 
Oppose 
Don*t know 

Relaxing teacher educa^ 
tion and sertlfiMtion 
plans so mdre people 
^y|d qyallfy to 
teach theoe subjects? 

*Lessthah one-half ©11%. 



S3 
11 
6 



81 
11 
8 



8S 
9 
3 



89 
11 



l,4j 



National 
Totals 



No Children 
In School 



Public Nonpublic 
School S£hii%.^l 
Parents Parents 



Favor 
Oppose 
Don't knOiV 



18 
74 
8 



18 
73 



1i 

77 
4 



31 
67 




When Should Children Begin School? 

To find out what Americans consider the right age for ehll- 
dren to start attending publicly supported schools, respon- 
dents to the lias survey wsre asked two sets of questions. 
The fi^t set asked at which class level children should begin 
sehool and slnee this would depend directly on the age of 
the child, the second set investigated the public's views on 
the appropriate starting age. 

Speoifically, respondents were asked whether tax-sup- 
ported kindergarten should be made available to all parents 
who want it for their children. Then they were asked whether 
kindergarten should be made compulsory. The age ques- 
tions sought to determine whether the public would favor or 
oppose starting school at age 4 a year earlier than is tradi- 
tional, and. if this Idea was rejected, what the public felt was 
the right age for children to begin school. 

The findings reveal ovenwhelming support for making kin- 
dergarten available ms a regular part of the public schdol 
system^ eight In 10 respondents favor doing so. Almost as 
large a prgportlon (seven In 10) favor eompulsorv kinder- 
garten* ^ *U 

On the other hand* the public opposes, by more than 2-i 
(64^ to 29%), having children start school at age 4, This 
finding reveals no attitude change since the early Seventies, 
when the same question was asked. 

An Important «<Geptlon to the negative response to start- 
ing sch^l at age 4 appeal^ among nohwhites, however, A 
malorlty of nonwhites (55%) tevor starting public school chil- 
dren at age 4; only about one-third (35%) oppose the idea. 

The firet question: 

A proposal has been made to make kindergarten 
avdilable for all those who wish It as part of the 
publlo school ^tenfi. The program would bf su^ 
ported by taxes. Would you tevor or oppose such 
a program In your sobool dlstrlet? 



National 
Totals 



m Ohttdran 
In School 



Public Nonpublle 
Sshdol Schoal 
Parents Parents 



Favor 
Opposi 
Don't know 



80 
13 
7 



77 
14 

9 



Si 
10 
4 



71 
12 



The ieeond question: 



Some educator have proposed that klndergar^ 
ten bB made eompulaory for all children before en'^ 
taring first grade. Would you favor or oppose sueh 
a program In yoyr sohool district? 





National 
Totals 

% 


No Chlldmn 
9n School 
% 


P'ubllo 
School 
Famnts 
% 


Nonpybllc 
School 
Psrtnts 
% 


Favor 


71 


68 


80 


80 


Oppose 


22 


24 


16 


17 


Don*t know 


7 


B 


4 


3 



The third question; 

Some educators have proposed that young chli- 
dren start schoot a year earlier, at the age of 4. 
Does this sound like a good idea or net? 









Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


No Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In Sohool 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


H 


% 


% 


Vbs, good idea 


2B 


29 


27 


23 


No 


64 




70 


67 


Don't knew 


7 


9 


3 


4 






NATIONAL TOTALS 








198i 


1973 


1972 






% 


% 





¥ei, good idea 2i 30 30 

No 64 64 €4 

Don't know 7 6 6 



Th9 final question: 

At what age do you think children should start 
school? 





National 
Totals 


No Children 
In School 
% 


Publle 
Sdhool 
Parents 

¥t 


Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 

% 


4 ysars (or under) 


29 


29 


27 


29 


5 years 


41 


40 


44 


42 


6 years 


IB 


18 


20 


23 


7 ytars (or over) 


2 


1 


2 




No opinion 


10 


12 


7 


6 



*Lees than one^half of 1^. 



The findings concerning what the public feels Is the class 
level at which public school children should start school, 
cross-tabulated with the age at which they should begin, 
shows the following distribution of preferences: 



(Compulsory) Kinde^artan at 5 34 

(Compulso^) l^ndergarten at 4 23 

(Compuliory) Kindergartan at 6 IQ 

(Compulsory) Rrst grade at 6* 9 

(Compulio^) First grade at S 6 

(Compulsory) Firit grade at 4 4 

No opinion 14 



*Most common arrangement. 




The Righf: to Choose 
ChUdren^s School 

Although two out of three pai^nts (68%) would like to have 
the right to choose the fbcal schools their children attendp 
relatively few = one in four ^ — would take advantage of this 
right if it were available 

Interestingly, the percentage who would select a different 
school for their children (24%) corresponds roughly with the 
percentage of par^tits who rate their children's schools as 
either average or below average In performance (32%). 
Groups most In favor of the right to choose are women, par^ 
ents of elementary school children, and those whose chil- 
dren are average or below average In academic standing. 

The flfst question: 

Do you wish you had the right to choose which 
public schools your children attend in this com« 
munity? 



Public School Parents 


Yea 


No 


Don't Know 




H 


% 


H 


TOTAL 


66 


2i 


7 


Sex 








Miri 


62 


33 


i 


Women 


73 


18 


9 


Iducatlon 








College 


69 


23 


8 


High school 


67 


28 


e 


Occupation 








White collar • 


64 


27 


9 


Blue cellar 


69 


2i 


6 


Oldest Child Attends 








High school 


iS 


28 


7 


f lementa^ sehMl 


72 


23 


S 


Oldest child's Class Standing 








Above average 


66 


29 


§ 


Average or below 


72 


21 


7 



The second question: 

If yau could choose your children's schools 
among any of the public schools In this communl- 
ty, would you choose the ones they aow attend or 
diffarent ones? 



Biihiifs Sehosl Pafsnts 


Saine 

iks Now 
H 


Different 
Ones 


Don't Know 
H 




6§ 


14 


11 


Msn 


76 
56 


14 


10 
12 


EdUDStJon 
College 
High sehool 


65 
68 


24 
2Q 


11 

9 


Ooeupatlon 
Whit© ^llar 
Blue co)lar 


63 
70 


2B 
22 


11 

8 


Oldest ehlld Attends 

High sehool 
liemsnta^ school 


6g 
70 


28 
21 


10 

9 


Oldest Child's Qlsss Stsndlng 


72 
60 




8 
10 


Above average 
Average or below 


20 
30 




Private and Parochial Schools 

Ameriaan attitudes toward the nation's nonpublic sqIiqoIs 
__ i e ^th the paroGhial and the inclepindent or pfiv^e 
sahoois — were investigated In th© 1986 purvey in the follow- 
ing areas: . ' ^# 

• thfi public's support of or opposition to the use ot 
government tax funds to help tho nation's paroohial schools 
- ^ and correspondingly to assist the private or independent 

schools; j ^. #%u^ 

• publle support of or opposition to tKe adpptforn ot tne 
voucher s^em in this country; 

• parents' interest in sending their chlfdren to prwae or 
parochial schools, if they had the nacesaary means; and 

• parents' acceptance of rejection of a specific voucher 
proposal that would provide $600 a year to enroll their chil- 
dren In any private, parochial, or public schooK • 

Survey findings reveal that the public is opposed to 
providing tax money to paroehiarschools at about the same 
level as in 1981 and even more than when the qu#ition was 
first asked In 1071. The public la even more negative about 
giving tax money to support private or Independent schools. 
Only about one-quarter (27%) feel that the government 
should provide funds for the nation's private schools. 

Analysis of responses to both questions in the current sur- 
vey shows the following distribution: 



Favor tax money for both paroehla! and prtvatt schools ^ 

Favor tax money for pfirochial schc^le only 

Favor tax money for privita schools only 

Favor money for ntfther parodiial nor private sofi^is 

Don*t know 



24 
16 

3 
ii 

2 



Americans' support for the general concept of vouchers 
is roughly divided, pro and eoni as has been the case on the 
seviral occasions that the issue has been Investigated in 
this series. Public sehool parents are roughly divided (49% 



to 46Vo) about the desirability of sending their children to a 
private or parochial school, assuming they had the means 

Response to the specific $600 voucher proposal is gener- 
ally negative. Only one-quarter of parents (279^) would uie 
the $600 voucher for a parochial or private school; he., 
about half of those say they would like to send their children 
to a nonpublic school. Although 6% say they would move 
their children from their current public school to another 
school It would be a public institution. More than six in 10 
(61%)/ however, would keep their children in the public 
school they now attend. 

Support for Tax Assiatanaa for Paroohial Sohools 

About four in 10 respondents (42%) support the idea of 
Qivina tax money to parochial schools, compared to five in 
10 who oppose It. This Is about the same division that was 
reported In the 1981 sun/ey. 

The current findings reveal somewhat more opposition 
than when the question was nm asked, in 1970, however. 
At that time the public BupportBa use of tax funds for 
parochial schools by a slim 48% to 44% margin. Parents of 
public school children are even more opposed to the idea 
of giving tax money to parochial schools than are non- 
parents. I *' « 

This opposition is shared by most major population 
groups; the only exception is people living in the East^the 
Fegion with a heavy concentration of Catholics. In the East, 
a majority (55%) favors giving tax money to parochial 
schools, compared to the 35% who oppose the idea. 

The question: 

It hmm been proposed that some government tax 
money be used to help parochial (church-related) 
schools make ends fneet. How do you feel about 
this? Do you favor or oppose giving some govern- 
ment tax money to help parochial schools? 



National 
Totals 



Favor 
Oppoie 
No opinion. 



42 
§0 
8 





Public 


Nonpubjto 


No Children 


Sohool 


Sohoot 


In Sohool 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 




42 


40 


57 


48 


S4 


41 


10 


e 




NATIONAL TOTALS 




liSi 


lisi 


1370 




% 


% 


42 


40 


48 


m 


51 


44 

a 


8 


e 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 

Support for Tax Asslstanoa to Private Schools 

•Two out of three Americans (65%) are opposed to giving 
tm money to the nation's private schools, and this propor- 
tion holds among parents of public sehool children as well 
as nonparents. This strong opposition permeates ©very seg- 
ment of the population, including people living in the feast, 
with its retatively high concentration of Catholics. 

The question* 



14 



16 



Haw do you ftel about private schools? Do you 
favor or oppose giving some government tax 
money to help phntm ^Qhoolml 



Favor 
Opposa 
No opinion 







PubllG 


Nonpublic 


National 


No Children 


Sehool 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Pareiits 


H 






% 


g7 


ig 


16 


48 


65 


68 


67 




8 


S 


7 


2 




Interest in Sendmg Children 
lb Private and Parochi^ Schools 

Survey findings show the public to be divided — 49% fori 
46% againtt ^ on Ihe desirability of sending their children 
to a private or paroahlai sahool.. even If they had the means. 
This split Is characteristic of eveiiy major population group, 
with one exception. Women are much more likely (57% to 
3€%) to say they would send their children to a pmroQhimf 
seheol than men (39% to 56%), 

A $600 voucher would persuade only about half of those 
parents Intemsted In sending their children to a private or 
parochial school to do so. Th^ $600 voucher would also 
have very little Influence on parents sending a child to an- 
other py6//c school: only 6% would rr:3ve their children out 
of the schools they are currently attending to another public 
sehooL 

The question: 

If you had the meansi would you send any of 
your children to a private or church^rilated school? 



Public School Parents 


Yes 


No 


Don't Knewf 




% 




% 


TOTAL 


4i 


48 


5 


Sax 








Men 


3i 


56 


5 


Women 


57 


38 


5 


Education 








Qollege 


47 


47 


6 


High school 


60 


47 


3 


Occupation 








White ^llar 


44 


50 


6 


Blue ^llar 


4i 


48 


3 


Oldest Child Attends 








High school 


47 


51 


i 


Elsmtntafy school 


5g 


.44 


4 


Oldeat Child's Class itandlng 








Above average 


48 


48 


4 


Average or below 


51 


46 


3 



Support for Vouchere 

The same question about voucherB has been asked In 
this survey six times, beglr nlng^ In 1970. Americans today 
support the Voucher Idea by a close 46% to 41% margin* 
This is a slight decline from its high point of approval in 1983, 
when the plan was favored by 51% of the publlCi while 38% 
opposed it. ' 

Surprisingly, parents of public school children are only 
slightly more likely to favor the voucher system than are non- 
parent. 

Although the public, collectlvelyi approves of the voucher 
s^tem by a narrow margin^ majority support for i^ adoption 
emerges in certain population segments. Nonwhites favor 
adoption of the s^em by a wide matgin (54% to 33%). 
Similarly, those under 30, Catholics, persons residing in the 
inner cities, and those who are dissatisfied with the per^rm^ 
ance of the public schools (Le., give them a D or Failing 
grade) support tne adoption of the voucher s^tem by about 
a M margin. 

The question: 

In some nations the government allots a certain 
amount off money fir each child for his eduaatlon« 
The parent can send the child to any public, 
parochlaU or private school they choose. This Is 
called the ''voucheK' system," Would you like to see 
such an Idea adopted this country? 



National 

Totals 



No Chlldran 
In School 



Pybllc 
Schoot 
Psrenis 



Nonpublic 
School 





% 












Yea 


48 




44 


51 




64 


No 


41 




41 


41 




28 


No opinion 


13 




15 


8 




8 








NATIONAL TOTALS 








1i§§ 


1§8§ 


1iS3 


liil 




1S70 




% 


% 


% 




% 


H 


Yea 


46 


45 


51 


. 43 


38 


43 


No 


41 


40 


38 


41 


44 


48 


No Opinion 


13 


15 


11 


ie 


18 


11 



Further breakdowns: 





Yes 


No 


Don't Know 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


46 


41 


13 


Sax 








Men 


48 


44 


10 


Women 


46 


38 


16 


Raee 
White 


4S 


41 


13 


Nonwhite 


S4 


33 


13 


Age 








18 ^ 2d yean 


55 


30 


IS 


30 « 49 yearn 


48 


41 


11 


io and over 


37 


4& 


14 


Community Size 








1 million and over 


48 


36 


16 


iCtt.OOO < 999,999 


50 


33 


17 


50,000 - 49S,dM 


53 


3i 


8 



No 



Dsn*t Know 



Qamfnunity Sl^e 
2,500 - 49,999 
Undsr 2300 
Centra) Qity 
Educatian 
Ooiltge 

^radyate 

InmmpietB 
High iehooS 

Graduate 

In^mplete 
Gradi sohDOl 

$40,000 and Dver 
SnO.OOO - $39,993 
$20,000 - $20,999 
$10,000 -$19,999 
Under ilO.QQO 

last 
Midwest 
South 
West 



41 


53 


e 


id 


4a 


15 






14 


44 


48 


-iO 


43 


4g 


11 


44 


47 


9 


49 


37 


14 


SO 
48 


3€ 


14 


37 


IS 


40 


3i 


24 


51 


42 


7 


43 


47 


10 


48 


41 


11 


47 


37 


18 


45 


38 


17 


55 


32 


13 


42 


46 


12 


43 


40 


17 


46 


44 


10 



How a $600 Voueher Would Bm Used 

If pubtiG stihool parents were givfen a $600 voucher that 
could be used to enroll their ehildren In any school — publlCt 
privat© or parochial — about onwiuarter of them would use 
It for a parochiEl school (14%) ©r for a private ichool (13%). 
Six percent would use the voucher for another public 
school, but the majarity, 61%, would keep their children in 
their present public schools. 

These views are shared equally among various parent 
population groups* with one exception. Women appear to 
be about twice as likely as men to u^jb a $600 voucher to 
send their oldest child to a pBroohial school (19% to 9%). 
The question* 

Suppose the federal govemment gave you a 
voucher worth $iOO, which you could usfe to enroll 
your oldest child In m/ school — public, private^ 
or church-related. Would you use the voucher to 
enroll the child In another public school, In a pri- 
vate school, a churoh-related school, or would you 
keep the child In the same school? 



Fuhlle Schoai 
Farftnta 



TOTAL 
Sex 

Women 
Idue&tiGn 

Cpiiefe 

High school 
Oeeupatlon 

White eollar 

Blue ^llar 
Oldest ChIM 
Attenda 

High iohool 

f lementary school 
aidett Child's Class 
Standing 

Above average 

Average or below 



Other 
Publio 

SGhOOt 

% 


Private 

School 


Church^ 
Reliited 
Sohooi 


K^p Child 
In Same 
School 


Don't 
Know 


6 


18 


14 


§1 


i 


5 


12 


9 


67 


7 


7 


14 


19 


55 


5 


5 


10 


16 


63 


6 


e 


14 


13 


81 


6 


4 


18 


11 


63 


6 


a 


10 


17 


62 


5 


7 


14 


13 


63 


3 


8 


12 


16 


60 


6 


4 


12 


15 


63 


6 


9 


15 


14 


60 


2 




Reseu^h Procedure 



The Samp/e. The sample used In this survey embraced a 
total of 1^62 adults (18 yeare of age and older). It is 
described as a modified probability sample of the U.S. popu^ 
lation. Personal, In-home inteivlewing was conducted in all 
areas of the nation and In all types of communities. A 
desorlptiori of the sample and sample design is available 
from Phi Delta i^ppa. _ 

nmrn of inmrvfming. The fieldwork for this study was car- 
ried out during the period of 11-20 April 1986, 

Thm fleporf. The heading **Nonpublic School Parents in- 
cludes pamnts- of students who attend parochial schools 
and parents of students who attend private or independent 

schools. , . . - 

Due allowance must be made for statistical variation, es- 
pecially in the case of findings for groups consisting of relm- 
tlvely few respondents, ag., nonpublic school parents. 

The findings of this report apply only to the U.S. as a 
whole and not to individual communities. Local surveys, us- 
ing the same questions, can be conducted to determine how 
local areas compare with the national norm. 




How to Order the PoU 



Parsons who wish to have a copy of the compim report 
of the 1986 Gallup/PDK education survey may secure one 
by writing to Phi Delta Kappa, enclosing $25 to cover all 
CQS^ The full report consists of 178 pages, with approxi- 
matelv three times as much information as could be includ- 
ed in this issue of the Kappan. 

The minimum order for reprints of the published version 
of the Gallup Poll is 25 copies for $10. Additional copies are 
25 cents each. This price Includes postage for parcel post 
delivery Where possible, enclose a check or money order. 

If f^ter delivery Is desired, do not Include a remittance 
with your order. You will be billed irt the above rates plus any 
additional cost Involved In the method of delivery. 

Phi Delta Kappa has published a IS-year (1969-1984) com- 
pilation of the Gallup polls on education. In this volume the 
poll questions are arranged topically rather than chronologi- 
cally, making It easier to look up poll results on specific 
topics. ThB Gmllup PQllB of Amudm Tmfmrd Eduamtion, 
196M984: A ^piOBl Summary can be oidered for $6 each 
($5 for PDK members). 

Ordei^ for a copy of the complete report, for reprmte, or 
tor the book should be addreised to Gallup Poll, Phi Delta 
teppa, P.O. Box 789, Bloomington, IN 47402-0^9. Ph. 
812/339-11Sa 
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